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loosed  to  Iiave  given  me  characters.  It  was  a joke, 
too,  to  see  my  wife,  Jane  Grayson,  sitting  in  that 
chair  engaging  her  own  husband  as  her  bntler,  as  if 
she  had  never  washed  a disli  or  cooked  her  own 
dinner  in  her  life.  I must  say,  Jane,  you  ’ve  picked 
up  the  way  of  it  all  something  Avonderfuh’ 

Mrs  Stradford  moved  impatiently. 

‘After  three  weeks  I found  the  joke  a bit  thin, 
and  I’m  a bit  out  of  practice  in  the  waiting  line,  so 
I thought  I’d  give  you  a reminder  by  putting  the 
jug  on  the  tray.  You  used  to  be  A'ery  fond  of  tliat 
'jug,  Jane.  Don’t  you  remember  my  buying  it  for 
you  at  Trendlesham  Fair  when  you  were  sewing- 
maid  to  old  Lady  Hexworth  1 I nearly  died  of 
lauMiintr  the  other  night  when  Ladv  Catharine 
Laneside  came  to  dinner.  What  would  she  have 
said  if  I had  told  her  that  Mi’s  Stradford  was  the 
Jane  Parsons  who  used  to  make  her  dresses  when 
she  was  a little  girl,  and  do  her  mother  Lady 
Hexworth’s-  hair  when  the  lady’s-maid  was  ill  V 
The  malice  underlying  the  banter  was  unmistak- 
able. Mrs  Stradford  shivered.  A 

‘You  must  give  me  time,’  she  said  huskily.  >/A 
place  like  this  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  a day.  lanust 
make  arrangements — in  a fortnight  you  sjaall  have 
my  answer.’  y' 

‘You  had  better  not  play  any  tricl^  he  retorted 
threateningly,  as  she  moved  round  iJie  desk. 

‘You  may  be  sure  I shall  d(y4A"erything  to  save 
myself,’  she  answered,  coming  elose  to  him;  ‘but  you 
have  me  in  a tight  place.  I/see  I shall  have  to  give 
np  Retley;  but  I’ll  never  live  with  you;  no,’  as  he 
M'as  about  to  speak,  Gfot  even  if  you  threaten  to 
kill  me,  as  you  di^ once  before.  And  if  you  do 
kill  me  you  will  1^  a joauper.’ 

She  threw  open  the  door  before  he  could  j)revent 
her.  A foMman  was  in  the  hall  mending  the  fire. 

‘Then wish  to  leave  at  once,  Brigswell  ?’  she 
asked  oMdly,  turning  and  looking  into  the  room. 
Theban  was  taken  aback  by  her  resource.  There 
■\p(s  a pause. 


‘No,  ma’am,’  came  the  answer.  ‘If  convenient 
to  you,  I should  prefer  to  stay  my  month.’  X 

‘As  you  please,’  she  answered,  crossing^o  the 
staircase.  As  she  reached  the  landiugyUie  clock 
struck  the  quarter.  / 

‘ Brigswell  ! ’ she  called,  leaning  f^ev  the  stair- 
rail.  y' 

‘Yes,  ma’am,’  deferentially  fr^i  below. 

‘Tell  them  in  the  kitchen/to  put  dinner  back  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I anr  late.  Then  she  passed 
with  calm  sedateness  to  her  room. 

‘The  brown  lustre^ig  belongs  to  Brigswell,’ she 
said  to  Lord  Fethaf'ell  at  dinner.  ‘You  must  a.sk 
him  about  the  ppice.’ 

Brigswell  almost  dropped  the  decanter  he  was 
holding.  Hfs  wife’s  audacity  unnerved  him. 

‘It  Av^ts  quite  a mistake,  my  lord,’  he  said 
hurrie^a  ‘I  just  put  it  down  on  the  tray,  and 
it  was  carried  into  the  drawing-room  before  I 
kjfew.’ 

‘Lord  Fetherell  would  like  to  buy  it  from  you, 
Brigswell,’  said  Mrs  Stradford  grimly. 

‘ I couldn’t  }3art  with  it,  my  lord,’  the  man 
answered  with  the  same  haste.  ‘ It  was  all  a mistake. 
It  Avas  neA'er  meant  to  go  into  the  draAving-room.’ 

‘You  must  talk  to  BrigSAvell  about  it  afterAA’ards,’ 
Mrs  Stradford  said  to  her  guest.  ‘ You  may  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  persuade  him  to  part  with  it.  It  is  a 
pretty  jug.’ 

BrigSAvell’s  hand  shook  so  Auolently  that  he  spilt 
the  Avine  on  the  tablecloth.  Years  of  prison  had 
.shaken  his  nerA’es  for  moments  of  emergency.  The 
iJump,  amiable  Avoman  sitting  at  the  head  of  the 
table  Avith  diamonds  in  her  AAdaite  hair  and  on  the 
black  AMvet  of  her  dress,  talking  so  easily  and  so 
naturallj^  of  the  link  that  bound  her  AA'itb  an  ugly 
past,  knoAving  that  Avith  one  sentence  he,  her  butler 
and  her  husband,  could  shatter  the  regard  Avith 
AA'hich  she  Avas  surrounded,  paralysed  him.  He  AA’as 
amazed,  yet  A’aguely  fearful. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  AMEPvICAN  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 

By  AY.  B.  Mershon,  SagiiiaAV,  U.S.A. 


NTRODUCTORY  to  my  subject,  I 
Avill  reproduce  the  folloAving  story 
Avritten  by  myself  and  never  before 
offered  to  the  printer. 

From  a paper  published  in  my 
OAvn  toAAm,  dated  April  8,  1873,  I 
have  clipped  the  folloAving  : ‘ The  sky  has  been 
filled  Avith  Avild  pigeons  to-day ; commencing  at 
about  7.30  this  morning,  a continuous  stream  of 
pigeons  has  been  passing  OA^er  the  city  up  to  about 
4 P.M.’ 

Such  an  item  in  a neAA^spaper  to-day  AAmuld 
occasion  great  surprise,  as  much  as  if  Ave  Avere  to 
read  of  some  trans-continental  train  in  the  AVest 
being  stopped  for  hours  by  the  passage  of  a 


herd  of  buffalo ; j’et  it  is  not  hard  for  me  to 
remember  the  time  AA’hen  it  seemed  as  if  there 
Avould  always  be  plenty  of  buffalo  and  Avild  pigeons, 
as  if  their  countless  number  could  not  be  lessened, 
and  farthest  from  our  thoughts  AA’as  the  idea  that 
they  could  be  completely  exterminated  in  so  short 
a time. 

My  first  shooting  as  a boy  was  at  wild  pigeons. 
As  I AA’as  living  in  AAdiat  AA’as  then  the  backAvoods, 
eagerly  AA’as  the  spring  looked  foi'AA’ard  to  for  the 
first  flight  of  pigeons.  It  Avas  the  sign  of  spring. 
I remember  as  a youngster,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
I used  to  ‘April  fool’  my  mother  by  standing  at  the 
AvindoAV  early  in  the  morning  and  calling  her  to 
see  the  flock  of  pigeons,  only  to  say,  ‘ April  fool.’ 
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Sometimes,  liowever,  the  ‘ April  fool  ’ would  he 
for  me  ; for  though  a flock  of  pigeons  might  not 
have  heen  seen  up  to  that  time,  hy  looking  a few 
minutes  one  could  almost  always  pick  out  a stray 
flock. 

When  I was  hig  enough  to  shoot,  I used  to  go 
with  my  two  uncles,  whom  I looked  upon  at  that 
time  as  mature  men,  although  in  reality  they  were 
decidedly  young  men.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
would  he  awakened  hy  them,  for  it  was  generally 
the  rule  to  he  on  the  way  hy  four  o’clock,  and  at 
daylight  he  helow  the  old  salt-works  out  at  the 
point  of  woods  where  would  stream  flocks  of  pigeons 
crossing  the  river  to  the  west,  going  to  some  favourite 
hreeding-ground  if  they  had  begun  their  nesting, 
or  migrating  to  find  their  nesting  farther  west  in 
Michigan. 

I used  to  go  along  to  pick  up  the  birds,  and  well 
do  I remember  one  morning  when  my  two  uncles 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  get  one  hundred 
birds  that  outing.  Of  course,  muzzle-loading  guns 
were  used,  for  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  breech- 
loaders. We  went  down  to  the  north  end  of  the 
little  village  (for  Saginaw  was  only  a village  then), 
and  even  before  we  had  got  to  the  desired  place  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  brought  the  pigeons  over  iis, 
so  my  uncles  began  shooting  in  the  village  streets. 
When  we  did  reach  the  old  solar  vats  of  the  salt- 
works, the  flight  had  become  so  fast  and  furious 
that  we  stayed  there  to  do  our  shooting,  and  I 
rushed  around  among  the  salt-vats  and  picked  up 
the  birds  that  fell  everywhere.  Sometimes  the 
flight  was  high  and  it  would  be  long  shooting,  but 
more  generally  they  would  fly  across  the  commons 
or  flats  so  as  to  be  within  what  we  consider  nowa- 
days good,  easy-shooting  distance.  When  we  picked 
up  the  birds  and  returned  to  breakfast  a little  after 
seven,  the  count  showed  one  hundred  and  one  birds. 

After  I grew  older  my  father  gave  me  a sixteen- 
bore  English  gun,  which  had  stub-and-twist  barrels, 
and  I remember  the  name  ‘Playfair’  Avas  engraved 
on  the  locks.  I soon  learned  to  shoot  as  Avell  as 
my  elders,  and  used  to  delight  in  picking  out 
a single  pigeon  that  would  come  tAvisting  and 
hurtling  through  the  tree-tops.  I had  about  a mile 
and  a half  to  go  to  school,  and  during  the  spring 
flight  I generally  AA'ould  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  come  back  at  seven  o’clock  for 
breakfast,  take  my  dinner-pail,  and  be  off  for  school, 
and  rarely  did  I miss  having  from  half-a-dozen 
to  tAvelve  or  fifteen  birds  for  my  morning’s  sport. 
And  hoAV  good  they  Avere  on  the  table  ! Pigeon 
pot-pie,  or  stuffed  and  broAvned  doAvn  in  the  pot, 
or  broiled  over  the  coals,  to  this  day  bring  to  my 
mind  the  juicy  morsels  and  hoAV  Ave  all  enjoyed 
them.  When  too  many  Avere  on  hand  to  serA’e 
for  our  family  and  our  friends,  mother  used  to 
take  the  breasts  and  put  them  in  brine  for  a 
short  time,  and  father  Avould  cut  a thorn-bush  and 
stick  these  breasts  on  the  thorns.  An  old  hogs- 
head Avas  called  into  recpiisition,  and  the  thorn- 
bush  Avith  the  pigeon-breasts  Avas  hung  in  it  and 


lightly  smoked,  and  put  away  for  the  time  Avhen 
pigeons  were  not  in  seasoir. 

After  the  nesting  had  become  established,  there 
Avould  be  certain  points  in  the  Avoods  around  town 
Avhere,  night  and  morning,  shooting  could  be  had, 
Avhen  one  of  the  parent  birds  had  gone  to  the  feeding- 
ground  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  later  in  the 
day  ; at  least,  I belieA^e  that  A\'as  the  process.  People 
used  to  say  that  if  the  parent  birds  hajApened  to  be 
killed,  the  young  in  the  nests  Avould  be  taken  care 
of  by  some  other  pigeon  ; but  this,  I am  afraid,  Avas 
not  the  case. 

I believe  the  Avholesale  netting  of  pigeons  during 
the  nesting-period  AA^as  the  great  cause  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  this  beautiful  bird  ; and  not  only  AA^ere  the 
old  birds  killed,  but  the  brood  of  partially  groAvn 
poults  at  the  nesting-ground  starved  to  death,  so 
that  Avhile  the  netter  AA^as  shipping  his  thousands 
of  birds  to  the  markets  of  the  large  cities,  as  many  or 
more  Avere  exterminated  by  starA^ation  at  the  nesting- 
ground.  The  young  pigeons  began  to  come  late  in 
June,  and  during  August  good  shooting  Avas  often 
to  be  had  by  the  finding  of  some  stubble-field  AA'here 
they  AA^ere  feeding.  The  young  birds  Avere  mottled, 
and  it  AA^as  Avell  into  autumn  before  they  had  taken 
on  a plumage  that  looked  like  the  mature  bird. 

Professional  netters  used  to  folloAv  the  birds  away 
from  their  Avinter  nesting-ground  in  the  hills  of 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  ; so  the 
Avarfare  Avaged  on  them  Avas  continuous,  all  for  the 
almighty  dollar. 

The  method  of  trapping  pigeons  Avas  something 
like  this  : A bough-house  Avould  be  built  (this  aa^is 
a building  or  shed  for  the  trapper),  and  a bed  or 
feeding-ground  made  in  the  AA'Oods  or  groA^e  Avhich 
the  pigeons  frequented.  This  bed  consisted  of  the 
mossy  ground  being  cleared  of  all  tAvigs,  sprouts, 
or  anything  that  Avould  catch  the  net  ; then  it  Avas 
carefully  soAvn  Avith  AA'heat,  oats,  and  chaff,  and  left 
undisturbed  for  a day  or  two  so  that  the  birds  Avould 
get  into  the  habit  of  feeding  there.  A stout  rope  Avas 
fastened  to  a spring  sajfling  behind  the  bough-house, 
then  passed  through  the  bough-house,  extending  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  to  another  spring  sapling 
opposite  ; then  one  edge  of  the  net  Avas  fastened  to 
this  rope  and  Aveighted,  and  the  other  edge  thoroughly 
pegged  doAvn  Avith  Avooden  pegs  to  the  ground  on 
one  side  of  the  feeding-bed.  When  the  net  AA'as  set, 
tAvo  men  Avould  take  hold  of  it  Avhere  it  Avas  fastened 
to  the  line  Avhich  had  draAvn  it  taut  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bed  from  Avhich  it  AA'as  fastened,  and 
press  it  back  over  to  the  side  Avhere  it  Avas  pegged 
doAvn  to  the  ground,  and  hook  it  there  under  tAvo 
AA’Ooden  hooks  or  clutches  ; and  thus  the  net  Avas 
gathered  along  one  side  of  the  bed  under  a great 
strain  because  of  the  tAvo  saplings  Avhich  had  been 
sprung  by  the  operation.  The  net  AA'as  then  covered 
AA'ith  leaA'es  and  everything  made  so  as  to  attract  the 
least  attention  possible. 

The  stool-pigeon  Avith  eyelids  stitched  together 
Avas  on  hand,  and  some  AA'ere  frequently  throAvn  in 
the  air  to  attract  passing  flocks.  The  blinded  bird 
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would  be  tossed  in  tlie  air,  and  the  sight  of  it 
fluttering  to  the  ground  would  cause  the  passing 
birds  to  alight  in  the  trees  near  by.  Then  on  a 
padded  disc  another  blinded  or  stool-pigeon  was 
placed.  A cord  running  to  this  disc,  which  was  on 
an  arm  or  lever,  being  pulled,  would  raise  the  bird 
a few  feet  in  the  air,  and  then  letting  it  go  would 
cause  the  bird  to  drop,  and  as  soon  as  the  stool- 
bird  felt  it  was  being  dropped  it  would  flutter  its 
wings  as  if  it  were  naturally  alighting.  A profes- 
sional netter  had  all  these  things  calculated  to  such 
a fine  point  that  it  was  almost  a sure  thing  that 
he  could  cause  a flock  of  pigeons  to  alight  on  a bed 
if  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  first 
flock  had  alighted  more  would  come,  and  the  netter, 
watching  his  opportunity  from  the  bough-house, 
when  the  bed  was  sufficiently  filled  with  wild  birds, 
would  give  the  rope  to  which  the  net  was  fastened  a 
good  hard  pull,  and  the  saplings  would  spring  back, 
the  net  being  released  and  thrown  with  an  upward 
and  over  movement  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  bed ; 
then  the  heads  would  stick  through  the  net,  and  the 
netter  would  kill  the  birds  either  by  biting  them 
or  by  using  a pair  of  heavy  pincers  and  crushing  the 
skulls.  The  birds  were  then  taken  out,  put  in  the 
bough-house,  things  smoothed  up  again  for  another 
catch,  and  so  it  Avould  continue  all  the  morning. 

I am  writing  this  from  memory,  for  it  is  over 
thirty  years  since  I saw  a ihgeon-net ; but,  as  I 
remember  it,  that  was  the  process. 

I frequently  hear  reports  of  wild  jiigeons  having 
been  seen  of  late  ; but  I do  not  believe  there  are  any 
]>assenger  pigeons  left  at  this  date,  1905.  When  I 
have  been  fishing  in  northern  Michigan  I have 
heard  these  reports,  and  have  been  told  by  guides 
who  ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
that  they  had  recently  seen  a flock  of  pigeons  ; but 
I believe  the}^  were  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  only 
the  common  dove. 

I do  not  believe  we  hav'e  to  look  beyond  the  netter 
or  the  market  trapper  for  the  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  the  passenger  pigeon.  Like  the  buffalo,  it  dis- 
appeared almost  in  a day.  The  old  birds  were  netted 
continually,  and  had  no  chance  to  rear  their  young. 
The  cutting  off  of  the  forests  and  natural  feeding- 
grounds,  and  disseminating  of  the  large  flights,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  scattered  bands  to  adopt  a new 
habit  of  living  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions,  and  thus  the  birds  that  were  left  after 
the  general  extinction  of  the  mighty  host  failed  to 
reproduce  their  species  and  soon  became  extinct. 

The  wild  pigeon  has  existed  in  America  farther 
back  than  the  history  of  white  pine ; the  first 
settlei’s  found  them,  and  the  early  English  travellers 
told  great  tales  of  them  on  their  return  home. 

Father  Gravier,  going  down  the  Mississippi  River 
in  1700,  tells  of  the  tremendous  flights  of  pigeons 
until  October  16,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash 
River,  and  says  : ‘ We  saw  so  great  a quantity  of  wild 
pigeons  that  the  air  was  darkened  and  quite  covered 
by  them.’ 

Alex.  Henry  the  younger  speaks  of  them  south 


of  Winnipeg  in  1800,  finding  them  in  great  quantities 
and  using  them  for  food  for  his  party  of  trappers. 

Audubon  gives  the  following  most  grapliic  descrip- 
tion of  their  enormous  numbers  : ‘ In  tlie  autumn  of 
1813  I left  my  house  at  Henderson,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  on  my  way  to  Louisville.  In  passing 
over  the  barrens  a few  miles  beyond  Hardinsburgh, 
I observed  the  pigeons  flying  from  north-east  to 
south-west  in  greater  numbers  than  I thought  I 
had  ever  seen  them  before.  I travelled  on,  and 
still  met  more  the  farther  I proceeded.  The  air 
was  literally  filled  with  pigeons.  The  light  of  the 
noonday  vaas  obscured  as  if  by  an  eclipse.  The 
dung  fell  in  spots  like  melting  flakes  of  snow,  and 
the  continued  buzz  of  the  wings  had  a tendency  to 
lull  my  senses  to  repose. 

‘ Before  sunset  I reached  Louisville,  distant  from 
Hardinsburgh  fifty-five  miles.  The  jiigeons  were 
still  passing  in  undiminished  numbers,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  three  days  in  succession.  The 
people  were  all  in  arms.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio 
were  crowded  with  men  and  boys  incessantly  shoot- 
ing at  the  pilgrims,  which  flew  lower  as  they  passed 
the  rivei’.  Multitudes  were  thus  destroyed.  For 
a week  or  more,  the  populace  fed  on  no  other  flesh 
than  that  of  pigeons.  The  atmosiffiere  was  during 
this  time  strongly  imj^regnated  with  the  peculiar 
odour  that  emanates  from  the  sj^ecies.’ 

In  estimating  the  number  of  these  mighty  flocks, 
and  the  food  consumed  by  them  daily,  he  adds  : 

‘ Let  ITS  take  a column  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  which 
is  far  below  the  average  size,  and  suppose  it  passing 
over  us  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  minute  and 
continuing  for  three  hours.  This  will  give  us  a 
parallelogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  by 
one,  covering  one  hundred  and  eight}^  square  miles  ; 
and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square  yard,  we 
have  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pigeons  in  one  flock  ; 
and  as  every  pigeon  consumes  daily  fully  half  a 
pint,  the  quantity  reqirired  to  feed  such  a flock 
must  be  eight  million  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  bushels  per  day.’ 

I could  make  quotations  from  many  writers  to 
show  the  enormous  quantity  of  these  birds. 

Their  last  general  nesting,  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  was  in  1879  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan.  There  were  probably 
over  two  million  birds  shij)ped  from  this  one  nest- 
ing that  season  by  professional  netters. 

H.  T.  Phillips,  now  living  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  given  me  access  to  his  records,  and  they  show 
that  during  that  year  he  alone  shipped  one  hundred 
and  seventy- five  thousand  wild  pigeons  alive.  They 
were  shipped  in  crates  and  used  largely  at  that  time 
for  trap-shooting  purposes.  As  late  as  1881,  at  a 
sliooting  tournament  held  at  Coney  Island,  New 
York,  twenty  thousand  wild  pigeons  were  used  for 
so-called  sport. 

But  after  1879  the  nestings  were  so  small  that 
the  business  did  not  pay  commercially,  and  no  large 
numbers  of  birds  were  seen  after  1888.  From  that 
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Lime  up  to  1894  authentic  reports  of  occasional 
nights  are  recorded.  From  1894  to  1902  they  were 
seen  in  pairs  or  an  occasional  half-do/sen  birds 
together ; but  since  that  time  I cannot  find  any 
absolutely  authentic  facts  to  show  that  passenger 
jjigeons  are  living  in  the  wild  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Fish  and<j!ame  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1903,  in  which  mention  is  made 
by  Deputy-Warden  Samuel  Parker  of  Wakeheld, 
Mass.,  of  his  having  seen  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
a Hock  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pigeons  passing  over 
Crystal  Lake.  The  authority  seems  high  and  the 
report  authentic,  and  I hope  Mr  Parker  was  not 
mistaken  ; but  I am  afraid  he  was. 

A small  body  of  passenger  pigeons  in  captivity 
are  in  the  possession  of  Dr  C.  0.  Whitman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  ; but  these  are  fast  dying  out 
owing  to  the  inability  to  introduce  any  new  stock, 
they  having  become  inbred  and  unproductive. 

Mr  H.  T.  Phillips  of  Detroit  says  that  at  the 
Petosky  netting  in  1879  there  were  three  hundred 
professional  pigeon-netters,  those  who  followed  the 
flights  froni  one  nesting  to  another ; and  besides  these 
there  were  the  natives — probably  as  many  more. 

A professional  netter  named  Osborn,  who  was 
living  in  southern  Michigan  in  1898,  kept  a record 
of  his  trapping  for  about  twenty  years,  and  here 


are  some  instances  of  the  enormous  number  of  birds 
taken  at  one  springing  of  the  net : ‘ In  1862,  at 
Monroe,  Wisconsin,  George  Paxon  and  mj^self  made 
one  haid  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  birds. 
We  built  a pen  sixty-four  feet  long  by  thirty-two 
feet  wide,  with  nets  sprung  across  the  top.  We  fed 
at  this  one  bed  over  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
and  at  other  beds  we  were  maintaining  at  the  same 
tune  nearly  as  mucli.  In  1871  Charles  Curtin  took 
over  one  hundred  dozen.  At  Chebo}'gan  in  1868 
I took  over  six  hundred  fat  birds  before  sunrise.’ 

There  are  records  in  my  possession  of  other 
netters,  showing  that  professionals  took  at  one 
springing  of  the  net  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dozen  birds.  An  old  pro- 
fessional netter  says  that  at  the  Logan  County  roose 
in  Ohio  he  killed  at  one  shot  of  a two-barrel  six-inch 
bore  shoulder-gun  one  hundred  and  forty-four  birds. 

I have  tried  to  avoid  filling  this  article  with  dry 
statistics,  but  have  shown  from  quotations  from 
various  writers  how  plentiful,  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension, these  birds  were  a hundred  years  ago, 
that  they  are  extinct  now,  and  the  tremendous 
slaughter  that  was  Avaged  upon  them  continuously. 
There  is  no  Avild  animal  or  bird  that  can  main- 
tain the  balance  that  nature  has  established  against 
the  unlicensed,  unlimited,  commercial  ferocity  of 
mankind. 
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O C II  HOAG:  A NEW  S U AI  ]\I  E H H E S O H. 

W.  C.  MACKEiStZlE,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Author  of  History  of  the  Outer  Hebr 

R JbUN  M‘CULLOCH,  Sh  Walter 
Scott’Ncorrespondent,  drew  a some- 
Avhat  sombre  sketch  of  Loch  Eoag 
Avhen  giving\his  impressions  of  the 
scenery  on  tlm\Avest  coast  of  the 
Island  of  LeAvis  ; ahd  on  a dull,  dark 
■day,  Avhich  is  by  no  means  uncomniOTi^in  that  part 


of  the  Avorld,  his  picture  is  doubtless,  iiKthe  main, 
correct.  But  the  present  Avr iter’s  experieiicBwvas  of 
a different  character  when  sailing  up  the  loclrNm  a 
fine  August  day.  The  AAnrm  sunlight  smote  u]X 
the  rocks,  shoAving  up  the  red  and  Avhite  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  black  of  the  hornblende,  brightenii 
the  greenness  of  the  hills,  and  sending  a sparklednto 
the  smoothness  of  the  Avatei’.  The  efl'ect  of  irtfenery 
is,  of  course,  largely  subjecti\^e. 

Loch  Koag  is  not  too  easily  accessible/fc6  the  tourist. 
From  Stornoway,  the  capital  of ^Lewis,  Avhich  is 
reached  by  steamer  from  Gbi^goAv,  Liverpool,  or 
MaUaig  (the  railAA’ay  termim^^,  one  drives  sixteen 
miles  Avestward  to  Callendsh,  Avhence  the  journey 
is  continued  by  boat,  fc^vhich  special  arrangements 
are  sometimes  nece^f^ary.  Every  one  avIio  goes  to 
Callernish  inspe^  as  a matter  of  course,  the  so- 
called  Druidm^reniains  Avhich  have  been  there — to 
use  a conmlbn  and  convenient  phrase— ‘from  time 
innnenmmL’  They  consist  of  a circle  of  monoliths 
Avitlva  central  stone  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 


radiations  Avliich  give  the  remans  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  total  original  length  of  the  structure 
having  apparently  been  ^dut  seven  hundred  feet. 
There  are  in  all  forty-seven  stones  now,  either  erect 
or  fallen.  Theories^'fibout  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
able  structirre  ^ plentiful,  but  nothing  is  knoAvn 
except  that  ojre  of  its  uses  Avas  that  of  inhumation. 
There  are/tAvo  smaller  circles  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv/and  at  Garynahine,  tAvo  miles  distant,  there 
is  a ^^ird,  near  Avhich  is  a fairly  good  specimen  of 
of  those  curious  archaic  dAvelliugs  known  as 
beehives.’ 

ut  noAV  Ave  are  sailing  doAvn  the  channel  aa-IucIi 
separates  Great  Bernera  from  the  mainland  of 
LeAvis.  XTlie  navigation  recpures  care.  There  are 
sharp  beno&Ai  the  narrow  strait,  the  safe  negotiation 
of  Avhich,  Avith^a  head-Avind,  calls  for  local  knoAV- 
skill.  But  Callum  at  the  helm 
knows  his  business, 'InE  in  his  hands  the  passenger 
need  feel  little  conceinx  On  the  right-hand  side, 
the  village  of  ‘Borvabo^  (Tackleit)  in  Great 
Bernera  soon  conies  in  viewgand  visions  of  the 
Princess  of  Thule  instantly  flasmmcross  the  mind. 
Here  the  rugged  ‘ King  of  Borva,’  whose  possessions 
embraced  Aveird  English  and  a kindNmart,  ruled 
over  the  small  community  Avhich  looked  uuto  him 
as  its  head.  ‘ There ’s  the  house,’  remarks  Chllum, 
pointing  to  a neat  cottage  on  the  brow  of  the  nK 
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